THE SPANISH WAR
and anxious to support an honest and independent trial
of the new system,
Azana and his fellows, actuated partly by fear and
partly by ambition, scorned the help of the Army, how-
ever, and preferred to truckle to the forces of the extreme
Left. Communists, Socialists, and even Anarchists, many
with long criminal careers behind them, were sure of an
immediate reception at the President's palace or minis-
ters' offices. Generals and the like could hang about in
waiting-rooms for hours at a time.
It became obvious that things were going from bad to
worse, and that a complete upheaval could not be long
delayed. The Azana hangers-on were afraid to accept
the help of the Army for fear they should be obliged to
abandon part of their political campaigns of greed and
anti-rehgious hatred, while, on the other hand, they sub-
mitted to the almost open blackmail of the Red extremists.
If in an Andalusian village two or three Civil Guards
were tilled, if a convent or a monastery were burnt, if a
priest or a nun were murdered, it was no use seeking
redress. The Azana government preferred to look upon
it as an unfortunate accident for which Government
blindness and clemency ought always to be available.
But for these Army officers, trained to respect discipline,
law and order, imbued with the traditions of Christian
Spain, things were different. They felt in the great
majority that they could not accept the imposition, by a
minority, of the atheistic principles of Moscow on Spain.
They decided that if things did not improve, the Army
would have to do once more what it had so often done in
the past, take over the government of the country itself.
General Franco himself, in explaining the Pronuncia-
mento which heralded the rising of the Army against the
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